MEN OF POWER
the use of speech; for health and joy, and every pleasant
hour.4
Not content with this liturgy, sometime later he
works out a method by which he endeavors to attain
perfection in his own life. He says,
I conceived the bold and arduous project of arriv-
ing at moral perfection .... As I knew, or thought I
knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see why
I might not always do the one and avoid the other.
But I soon found I had undertaken a task of more
difficulty than I had imagined. While my care was
employed in guarding against one fault, I was often
surprised by another; habit took the advantage of in-
attention; inclination was sometimes too strong for
reason. I concluded, at length, that the mere specula-
tive conviction that it was our interest to be completely
virtuous was not sufficient to prevent our slipping; and
that the contrary habits must be broken, and good ones
acquired and established, before we can have any
dependence on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct.
For this purpose he contrives a characteristic method.
He selects thirteen virtues which seem to him neces-
sary or desirable, appending to each a precept as fol-
lows:
1. TEMPERANCE, Eat not to dullness; drink not to
elevation.
* For a lengthier account of this and his other religious views, see
J, M. Stifler, The Religion of Benjamin Franklin, D. Appleton and
Company, 1925,
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